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Establish World Organization Now 


NCE again Mr. Sumner Welles has expressed 

the mind of many who are interested in this 
journal in his speech calling for the creation of a 
United Nations Council now. He warned, as we 
have warned continually, against the policy of drift- 
ing into a system of four-power imperialism that 
has no constitutional structure giving security and a 
voice in decisions to other nations. He depicted in 
telling fashion the transformation in America of the 
forces of isolationism into forces of American im- 
perialism. Such imperialism is no less irresponsible 
than isolationism though it contemplates the exer- 
cise of American power in all parts of the world. 
Mr. Churchill’s speech, while it makes some conces- 
sions to the smaller powers and to the need for a 
unified Europe, bears out Sumner Welles’ fear that 
the substance of any new order after the war may 
be the unrestrained power of three or four great 
nations. Churchill is not a cynic about power for 
he really believes that this power will be used with 
justice and even with magnanimity. But this very 
confidence in morality of those who hold irrespon- 
sible power—even in this case in the dealings with 
a defeated Germany—is itself a moral trap. 


The news from both Washington and London 
indicates that at this very moment political decisions 
are being made concerning the future world or- 
ganization which are fateful. In Washington the 
conversations between Secretary Hull and the bi- 
partisan committee of the Senate turn on whether or 
not this is the time to establish a United Nations 
Council as the nucleus of a world organization. The 
New York Times correspondent, James B. Reston, 
in interpreting the results of these conversations, 
says that all the senators on the committee favor 
America’s participation in a world organization in 
the future but that one group of them believes that 
we should wait until the peace is made before we 
decide whether or not to use our power to guaran- 
tee it. This superficially plausible argument appears 
to be the isolationists’ chief card at this stage. It 
seems so highly moral to wait until we are sure 
that what we shall have to do to guard the peace 
will not trouble the sensitive consciences of these 
senators and of their journalistic allies! 


If we accept this argument, we may lose all possi- 
bility of a tolerable future for mankind. This very 
uncertainty about America’s willingness to remain 
in the peace is itself a major source of insecurity in 
the world which drives our’ Allies to find unilateral 
forms of security. There are risks involved in any 
course that we may choose. But how bitter must 
be our experience before we learn that the pelicy 
of independent action by America makes world chaos 
inevitable? If Britain and Russia cannot count on 
America’s cooperation in the future, they will be 
forced to rely on their own power alone. The very 
existence of the kind of constitutional international 
order which American idealists, who sometimes 
make common cause with. isolationists, desire de- 
pends upon the certainty of American participation. 
What is needed is American commitment on a bi- 
partisan basis now to a world organization which 
includes as part of its structure both the power of 
the big four and participation. of all other nations. 

Another reason for emphasizing a United Nations 
Council now is that the peace is being made now. 
It is absurd to suggest that we should wait to see 
what the peace is going to ‘be before we decide to 
support it. Discussions now about the broad out- 
lines of the peace and about: such specific issues as 
the Polish boundary and the treatment of Germany 
will determine the character-of the post-war world. 
These discussions need to be raised above the level 
of secret deals between three powers and America’s 
part in them should be strengthened by the removal 
of the paralyzing uncertainty concerning its future 
policy. 

There is little doubt about the desire of the vast 
majority of the American people for effective Amer- 
ican participation in the peace. The polls of public 
opinion, the consensus of conviction that has de- 
veloped in the churches, the speeches of presiden- 
tial candidates who are sensitive to the wishes of 
the people are encouraging signs. It is sobering to 
remember that in 1920 there were similar evidences 
of the public demand for a world organization and 
that then as now both parties recognized the demand. 
It will be easy in 1944 to sabotage the peace in the 
name of devotion to a more ideal form of peace. 


J.C.B. 

















Russia — Church and State the church still lacks spiritual integrity, and, to judge fa 
: ‘ , from the Patriarch’s letter, a decent measure of es 
The new Patriarch of Russia, Alexei, who has self-respect. 
succeeded the late Patriarch Sergius, has addressed le 
an unbelievably effusive note to Stalin in which he — —_ : 
declares: “I =i of you deeply revered dear Joseph Chaplains’ Commission Established ~ 
Vissarionovitch, to accept my assurances with the The appointment by the Federal Council of V 
same confidence I feel myself and trust to the deep Churches of Bishop Edwin F. Lee to the director- - 
feelings of love and gratitude to you, with which all ship of Army and Navy Chaplains’ Commission, lo- pe 
ecclesiastical workers under me are inspired.” One cated in Washington, which will give support to the 
may be glad that the conflict between state and chaplains, represent their interests with governmen- ? 
church in Russia has been resolved and yet be tal and military authorities, and provide for a greater na 
slightly nauseated by this letter. It smells of Byzan- measure of personal contact between chaplains and st 
tine subservience of church to state and reveals the civilian religious leaders, is a step in the right di- - 
characteristic weakness of Greek orthodoxy in its rection and one which this journal has long advo- 
relation to the state. The letter makes one wonder cated. It is to be hoped that the new work will be he 
whether, from the standpoint of the purity and vigor launched with adequate financial support and a suf- th 
of the Christian faith, an imprisoned church is not ficient personnel. The laymen of the churches are ue 
better than a “kept” one. The Christian faith will ready to give this work generous support if a pro- de 
undoubtedly prosper quantatively in Russia under gram which appeals to the imagination of the 63 
the new conditions; but it is also quite obvious that church is launched. in 
Of 
e la 
Thoughts on Post-War China | 
cl 
EVERETT M. STOWE ci 
is 
di G about post-war China presents diffi- in the strategy of resistance, and her millions have he 
culties that are tersely suggested in a Chinese provided a bottomless reservoir of manpower. The th 
proverb: “It is easy to paint a goblin but it is hard geographic fact will not change nor will the racial G 
to paint a horse.” Not all post-war planning has vitality that characterizes the Chinese people. de 
distinguished sharply between fancy and fact. Nor A second fact is that the outbreak of this war se 
is it a simple thing to effect that distinction when found enough of these people with a spirit so new P. 
considering China. What is taking place there is a and unexpected as to upset completely all of Japan’s H 
vast cultural change whereby folkways are becoming original calculations. When the Japanese colony ce 
stateways. Further, the country is still in the midst was evacuated from the port city in which I was n 
of political transformation of which the stated aim living in 1937 the householders paid their Chinese cc 
of democracy is the center, an aim powerfully influ- house servants for three months in advance, assur- se 
enced by a political struggle within the country itself ing them they would be back presently. 
and by the life-and-death struggle for survival. No one needs to be informed that China’s war in 
What thoughts may be hazarded on post-war China? potential in armament is slim indeed, though per- “ 
a — haps none who has not seen her troops in action t 
The Fact of China can imagine how inadequate it is for a eh in which m 
The above caption of a recent editorial suggests industrial productivity is, from the material stand- of 
that whatever solutions are proposed and worked point, decisive. Eugene Staley in World Economy OF 
out for the problems of Asia, China will necessarily in Transition quotes data from Ernst Wagemann C 
be a dominant fact in future Asian affairs. showing the distribution of machine power among 
One reason is, of course, the sheer bulk of hu- the nations. Northwestern Europe (before the war) 
manity and the spread of land area that is hers. To is taken as having an index of 100 as to available 
the mountain walls on her west and southwest and machine power. By this standard the index for the he 
the ocean barriers of south and east she added her United States is 403. And for China, between 0 qT 
own Chinese Wall for 1,500 miles along her northern and 1. Yet in spite of this, Secretary Hull could pa 
border. But modern communications have brought assert in his April 9 speech that in the dark days di 
China squarely into the heart of Pacific affairs. Her of 1940 “only Britain in the West and China in the D 
space has afforded the room that has been central East” stood between free peoples and defeat. That . 
te 
by ‘Christianity ‘and Crisis, Inc, 601 West {30th St, New York 27, N.'Gs G190 per year) foreign S195, Reentered as tecond clase saute? Pgs 
May 19, 1942, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. at 
2 
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fact will not be forgotten, nor will that potential of 
esprit which alone made it possible. 

A third fact is that General Chiang Kai-shek is 
leader not only for China’s swelling millions but also 
for additional hundreds of millions in Asia. He is 
leader of an Aisatic country that has escaped the 
West’s overlordship. And he has done it in the 
name of a policy in which the central term is the 
people. “The people’s sovereignty—The people’s 
power—The people’s livelihood”’—these are the 
ideals, however far short of realization the present 
regime falls. Is it impossible for the peoples of Asia 
still under the West’s tutelage to become their own 
masters? China is a fact that replies “No.” 

A final fact to be detailed here is that the long 
heritage of China is at no point more distinctive 
than her politico-ethical traditions. That other 
forms of genius came to expression there none can 
doubt who has seen the beauty of her art, learned 
first-hand her literature, searched her philosophiz- 
ings. China’s supreme achievement, however, in my 
opinion consists in her understanding of human re- 
lationships, and their underlying moral laws. 

The kinship between the insights recorded in her 
classical writings and the pronouncements of prin- 
ciples to which the logic of world events has led us 
is startlingly close. Confucius’ expression of a truth 
he glimpsed was this: “When the great way prevails, 
the world is a common state.” The age of “The 
Great Commonwealth” is limned in many classical 
descriptions. A modern way of stating like truths is 
seen in “America’s World Purpose,” an article by 
Professor W. E. Hocking, (Life, April 15, 1944). 
He says: “Each state in terms of its political con- 
cern and influence tends to be everywhere.” This 
overflow of a system, to use his phrase, leads him to 
conclude that “Law is the coinage of the ethical 
sense of mankind.” 

The Chinese described clearly what was involved 
in their struggle against Japan when few were the 
voices in this country lifted against our pouring into 
the latter’s warehouses and factories and tanks the 
materials for war. Whatever the immediate effect 
of the force of this war upon China, forces are in 
operation there whose dialectic makes “the fact of 
China” of leading moment for the Asia of the future. 


“China’s Destiny” 


China’s post-war problems are of course chiefly 
her own affair. What are her own plans and views? 
That they are not lacking I can testify from partici- 
pating through recent years in campus thought and 
discussion in one of the Christian universities there. 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen left behind a good many farewell 
speeches for his successors to ponder. Not his 
books, however, nor commentaries on them, nor 
national training conferences, have attracted as much 
attention lately as a slim volume which appeared in 


the spring of 1943 from the pen of General Chiang 
himself. That first edition has not yet been trans- 
lated, for emendations seemed in order after com- 
ment and criticism were forthcoming from the read- 
ing public. A preview of the leading points of the 
first edition, however, will indicate some aspects of 
China’s own post-war plans. Significantly the book 
was titled China’s Destiny. 

The early part of the volume is given to historical 
retrospect, substantiating a statement by Troeltsch in 
Historism that nations with historic sense may shift 
their burden to another shoulder but carry it on they 
must. “The Growth and Development of Chinese 
Nationalism” is the author’s point of departure. 
Culture, not military power, assimilation, not con- 
quest—these, he says, have characterized China’s 
national development. Now her destiny is her own ; 
she may no longer depend upon others for the de- 
fense and maintenance of what both geography and 
economic fact made an entity, the nation of China. 
“The Sources of National Humiliation and Revolu- 
tion” are identified in the following chapter. Here 
are reminders of how recently other nations have 
exerted power superior to China’s. The decadence 
that led China downward for the 260 years of the 
Manchu Dynasty coincided in time with precisely 
the period of Europe’s awakening and expansion. 
As a result such basic inequalities were visited upon 
China that a revolution was required to break 
through. “The Deep Influence of the Unequal 
Treaties” is traced, as the next step—influences on 
politics and law, in economic relations, in society, 
ethics, and the psychology of the people. The con- 
cluding part of the historical retrospect sets forth 
events that transpired during the course of revolu- 
tionary progress after the Northern Expedition of 
1926. The success of China in progressing toward 
statehood is attested by Japan’s fear of results of a 
growing unity and material achievement, even 
though this period was one of severest internal strug- 
gle, that of Communists and Kuomintang. 

Next the discussion turns toward post-war prob- 
lems. In Chapter V is a meaty discussion on what 
self-dependence now involves for China. The tasks 
China must set herself cannot be completed for dec- 
ades—tasks for education, for military measures, and 
for economics, that proceed both by destruction and 
by rebuilding. Reconstruction in five forms are 
demanded: of the heart, of ethics, of politics, of so- 
ciety, of economics. Personnel needs are set forth 
here that run into astounding figures. 

The three concluding chapters of this important 
statement have as headings “Fundamental Problems 
of Revolution and Reconstruction,” “Pulse and Pivot 
of China’s Reconstruction,” and “China’s Destiny 
and the World’s Future.” There is space only for 
some sidelights : 

“To know is difficult, to act, easy—here is 








the true principle of our revolution.” 

“The issues of the future are being decided now; 
they are not waiting for the peace conference.” 

“Europe’s revolutions were from too little free- 
dom, China’s from too much freedom.” 

“Our destiny, once in foreign hands, now is in 
ours. A creative spirit is our hope.” 

“If we do not stop war [system], it will stop us.” 

“China leads Asia toward freedom; emancipation 
here means emancipation for an important part of 
mankind.” 

So much for China’s Destiny, in rapid summary. 
There have been assertions made that this writing 
betrays fascist ideologies, that it is one long diatribe 
against foreign powers. On the first, personally I 
have not met persons with such claims who could 
say they had actually read the book. And on the 
second, there is historic fact to substantiate General 
Chiang’s description of China’s foreign relationships 
during the unhappy century since the Opium War. 
There are passages in the book that might be utilized 
by those with fascist leanings, but in my opinion, 
the danger of fascism in China must be detected 
elsewhere than in this latest writing of her leader. 


In concluding this section it should be said that 
many of China’s problems have arisen from the fact 
that she is fighting for a democracy she does not 
yet have (except in social tradition). That sinister 
forces have developed in the process of replacing 
complete laissez faire in economics and decentraliza- 
tion in political structure, with a planned order, none 
familiar with the situation can deny, least of all one 
who has seen a colleague, a highly trained woman 
professor of social science, seized on the streets of a 
large city, never again to be heard from. The book 
under discussion in this section takes for granted 
the introduction of control into China’s affairs; it 
does not in my judgment predicate a fascist type of 
control. Instead it presupposes a distinctive politi- 
cal doctrine of Dr. Sun, a differentiation between 
sovereignty (which belongs to the people) and abil- 
ity (which those entrusted with leadership must 
possess). 

Some Guide-posts 


The Hebrew wilderness wanderers had for guid- 
ance a pillar of fire. What are the guide-posts point- 
ing ahead for China? 


a. The record made by Chinese in regions where 
social and political stability afforded opportunity for 
expression of business ability is a revealing one. In 
the South Seas regions Chinese investments before 
this war totalled over $650,000,000.00 U. S. dollars, 
and this in the face of often discriminatory opposi- 
tion. His acumen alone has made the Chinese busi- 
ness man dominant in much of South-east Asia. 
These abilities will be available for China’s recon- 
struction. 


b. Technical skills and knowledge are rapidly 
growing. Technologically China has had a very late 
start. Reasons for this are several but lack of 
inherent ability is not one of them. This is evidenced 
by some of the amazing feats displayed under the 
pressure of war’s necessity. One young chemist has 
developed a process for extracting high-test gasoline 
from pine roots. Diesel engines are being manu fac- 
tured in war-time China. Chinese technical trainees 
now at work in this country’s shops and factories 
are securing preparation of so thorough a nature 
that they can present expert resources when China is 
again released from the terrific pressure of total war. 

c. Self-government has made progress even under 
war conditions. In most of the provinces of Free 
China, since 1939 there have been organized Peoples’ 
Political Councils. These groups afford opportunity 
for at least limited suffrage and for public opinion 
to be brought to bear upon policies of the provincial 
government. And they are bodies from which repre- 
sentatives to the national People’s Political Assembly 
can be chosen. At the session of the latter held in 
1943, of the 240 delegates meeting in Chungking, 160 
were from the provincial councils. 


No one familiar with the way of machine politics 
need be informed of how such organizations might 
be utilized by forces behind the scenes. I can bear 
witness, however, that in at least one provincial 
Council the delegates took their task with utmost 
seriousness, and subjected the provincial officers to 
a searching review of a sort that argues well for 
effectiveness when once full constitutional govern- 
ment is established. 


There are social and political problems of great 
gravity, however, confronting this people. 


There is, for instance, the problem of agrarian 
reform. In The Making of Modern China, Mr. Owen 
Lattimore has pointed out the historical problem of 
the landlord system. Because of the difficulties of 
the Chinese language the tiller of the soil seldom 
had the opportunity to learn how to read or write. 
That put him at the mercy of the persons whose 
learning gave them advantages that resulted in a 
two-fold power: ownership of the land and power 
as tax-collectors. Because the same person, his- 
torically, usually had this double role, the burden of 
the tiller of the soil was doubled. 


This explains in part the welcome with which the 
communists with a program of radical agrarian re- 
form were met in the regions where they gained 
power. Tearing up the deeds and giving land to 
those actually tilling it was welcome relief from a 
millenia-old burden. When a small revolution in 
Fukien in 1933 resulted in the setting up of a rump 
government temporarily, the documents that were 
broadcast over the crowd gathered for the inaugura- 
tion of this ill-fated move stressed as central “Land 
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according to the number of mouths” and “To the 
tiller belongs the soil.” 

The actual record made by the communist move- 
ment in this respect is far from a clear one. Having 
lived for several years in a region that once was part 
of the communist regime, I had occasion to learn 
first-hand the reaction of the farmers. Whatever the 
warmth of their first welcome, they speedily learned 
that not all the members of the movement shared 
the idealism of its leaders. 

Now the war has resulted in the destruction of 
many of the economic bases of the class most likely 
to be opposed to radical agrarian reform, though the 
landed gentry is still with us. The Industrial Co- 
operatives have evidenced surprising potentialities 
for at least small-scale industry. The stated economic 
policies of the government of state ownership of basic 
utilities may by-pass some of capitalism’s evils, if 
only equally evil bureaucratic abuses can be throt- 
tled. One hopes both that General Chiang’s an- 
nounced intention of solving the conflict between the 
Kuomintang and the communists by political means 
may be realized, and that the struggle for larger 
economic, social and political liberties may take a 
form iess ambiguous than under a movement not 
amenable to the constituted government. 


A further problem lately occupying some public 
attention in this country concerns attempts to en- 
gage in “thought control” of Chinese students study- 
ing here and elsewhere abroad. The memorandum 
prepared by the American Defense Harvard Group, 
as reported in the New York Times, May 11, 1944, 
finds “regrettable and unacceptable” the regulations 
proposed by the Ministry of Education for students 
coming to the U. S. to study. It cites among others, 
the regulation that “The student’s thought and con- 
duct shall be definitely under the direction and con- 
trol [or supervision] of the Office of Superintendent 
[of students] and of the Embassy.” 


Some distinctions are in order here. The regula- 
tions are ostensibly for the defense of the Three 
Principles of the People. We too seek defense of 
democratic principles, though we hope to keep ends 
and means sufficiently clear as not to resort to mental 
regimentation. Further, the majority of Chinese 
educational leaders oppose such control with all 
possible intensity. I recall an incident in which two 
college administrators confronted a visiting repre- 
sentative of the Kuomintang with the mistaken 
policies of the Party, and their rebuke in unmeasured 
terms of a program of imposition of but one slogan 
and creed. 


Imponderables for the Future 


In no country do imponderables count more for 
historic reality than in China. 
Who, for instance, could have predicted resis- 


tance for seven years by a China that has received 
less than two per cent of the Lend-Lease aid we have 
poured out to other Allies? The debt we owe to the 
fact of this spirit cannot be denied by even the most 
hard-bitten. Whence its source? 

One correspondent writing of China referred to 
the country as a “reservoir of misery and ignorance.” 
Was he aware of the reservoir of high tradition also 
there? What memory means to the individual, that 
tradition means to the life of a people. However 
choked the channels at present from that reservoir 
of cultural achievement yet its effects in establishing 
pride and dignity among the people are such as to 
engender deep respect and affection. One student 
of China, while acknowledging her country’s need 
to learn the West’s secrets of material power, said 
“A tutor can teach a prince. But a tutor cannot 
become a prince.” Self-respect is an irreplacable 
asset. 

Another imponderable is suggested in a saying of 
Sun-tzu, master strategist of the Han Dynasty: 
“Kung hsin wei shang’—“Morale is everything” 
might be a paraphrase. For illustration we might 
turn to the spirit of our Revolution. The problems 
of our republic in its nascent days and those of 
China today are parallel at many points. The fore- 
fathers we now so honor knew bitterly well the 
need they had of morale to overcome venality, dis- 
unity, indifference. China is fighting a twentieth- 
century war with equipment akin to that of our 
Revolution. The possibilities incarnated in their 
struggle for freedom are not less well fortified as 
to morale. 


A concluding thought on post-war China is sug- 
gested to me through an art figure of early Chou 
Dynasty bronzes. The figure was called a t’ao fieh. It 
did not stand out in full form. To use the words of 
Rene Grousset, its “component parts are scattered 
over the whole surface of the vase as if the monster 
was, so to speak, diffused through the material and 
only seen in brief and fleeting glimpses.”” The form 
originated in the dark period of “contending states” 
and the figure translates into terms of art the “mys- 
tery and terror experienced by man who comes to 
know the awfulness of the sovereign powers” which 
do not reveal themselves sufficiently for man to be 
able to meet them face to face. 


Another period of contending states has made all 
men aware of powers well-nigh daemonic. Hans 
Kohn says that “the globe is growing into an intel- 
lectual and moral unity based on similar political, 
social and economic forms of the common life.” 
Moralizing has not to date proved a sufficient anti- 
dote to the working of these powers. As both 
America and China seek the redemption of forms of 
common life, both require the deepest resources that 
any men anywhere know about. 









Chaplains’ Correspondence 


Because the religious life of the men in the armed 
services is one of our primary concerns, we are present- 
ing the following series of excerpts from chaplains’ 
letters which will give our readers some indication of 
both the possibilities and the difficulties of the religious 
situation in the army. 


A chaplain in the air force makes the following 
suggestions for the Church’s support of the chaplains: 
“. . . Establish on the campus of some college or 
school a retreat, rest and re-training center to which 
chaplains may go for a period of at least one month 
for purposes of re-acclimating themselves to a deeper 
understanding of their spiritual and pastoral ministry, 
re-acquaint themselves with contemporary Biblical, 
philosophical and social thought, re-introduce themselves 
to a disciplined life of prayer and meditation, and in 
general attempt to overcome the floating anxieties, 
hyperactive and restless nervous mental attitude which 
will undoubtedly be prevalent after a long period of 
military service. 


“. . . Formulate plans and seek financial assistance to 
help care for chaplains who may wish to continue their 
education by attempting to work for additional graduate 
degrees. ... 


“Establish one or two centers for the training for 
the ministry of officers and enlisted men returned from 
service who as a result of their war-time thinking and 
experiences will want to offer themselves for this train- 
ing, to the end that competent men, who will be slightly 
older and far more mature than most civilian theological 
students, will not have to enter regular seminary courses 
as isolated individuals, but can be grouped together 
where their common fund of experiences and attitudes 
will make for a deeper seriousness and sense of Christian 
brotherhood and fellowship. Such center might well be 
set up at existing seminaries, but this type of candidate 
should be permitted to take accelerated work, and given 
special academic considerations and/or credit in view 
of his military experience and greater maturity. . . .” 


An army chaplain in the Pacific theater writes with 
reference to our recent articles on chaplains and the 
armed forces: 

“. .. It is true that apathy toward worship is common 
in the army. War does not breed spirituality! And 
chaplains have to face many disagreeable persons and 
situations; possibly many times they have to listen to 
uncontrolled profanity in high and low places; see men 
degrade themselves morally and spiritually; and see 
personality crushed by mechanical regulation. Attend- 
ance at chapel is not very large. 


“On the other hand many chaplains give more pessi- 
mistic a picture than they should. They could hold more 
Bible study groups, special services, or discussions on 
post-war and present problems; but they are so dis- 
couraged that they do not even try many such things. 
I hold such meetings here and the response is fairly 
good. The men also enjoy sermons based on the Bible— 
complain that many chaplains do not mention God and 
Jesus Christ enough.” 


A Canadian chaplain reports on the moral situation in 
the army as follows: 


“I was particularly interested in the correspondence on 
‘Foxhole Religion’ . . . There certainly does exist, with 
regard to the matter of sexual indulgence, the discrep- 
ancy between the moral and purely prophylactic ap- 
proach, and it would be well if these two were properly 
combined. . . . I think it is safe to say that in the 
majority of cases of venereal disease, the infection is 
contracted while under the influence of liquor, when the 
victim is not in a fit mental condition to consider the 
prophylactic, let alone the moral side of the issue. . 
Auxiliary services . . . enlisted in providing entertain- 
ment for members of the armed forces, with the desira- 
ble type of female companionship included, should be 
encouraged in the work they are doing. .. . There must 
be offered a positive outlet for the natural desires and 
healthy instincts . . . along desirable lines. . . . In the 
base to which I am attached this is a part of the official 
program and the incidence of both crime and V. D. is 
remarkably low. 


“|. Your vital approach to ethical problems, indi- 
vidual and social, on the basis of a sound theology, have 
been of great benefit to me in my preaching as well as in 
my understanding of specific problems . . . particularly 
in my work in the chaplaincy where religion must be 
vital if it is to have any impact at all. ... My experience 
has been in combat areas ... that men with whom we 
have to deal cannot be successfully reached through 
traditional religion and historical Christianity . . . the 
latter as it has stood through the centuries must still be 
the basis of our appeal ... (but) the somewhat com- 
placent form... has not been sufficient to grip them and 
mean very much to them... many of them have not 
had the opportunity through adequate instruction to 
appraise historical Christianity with anything like true 
evaluation. .. .” 


An army chaplain in the European theater writes: 

“You asked for comments in regard to ‘obliteration’ 
bombing. I shudder to think of finding myself on the 
opposite side of the fence from such religious leaders as 
Fosdick, Buttrick, Jones, Poteat, etc. These men have 
always represented to me the type of religious living 
and religious teaching that is so greatly needed in our 
world. As I think back over my own educational and 
spiritual training, I find I owe a great deal to these 
men. ... 

“T know of no appeal that has caused more comment 
among the men of this infantry regiment (except pos- 
sibly the appeal for strikes by a Union leader of the 
United Mine Workers) than the appeal of the 28 Pro- 
testant ministers against the bombing of German cities. 


“The men with whom I have discussed the issues . . . 
are of one voice in desiring to find a way of acting in 
their present environment without destroying buildings 
and cities, without injuring civilians, children, aged. . . . 
They have no desire to kill and destroy, but we find 
under the present circumstances we must act contrary 
to those desires. No one has as yet devised a means of 
fighting a war without destruction of life and prop- 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


German Church Expected to Be Strong 
Post-War Influence 


The church in Germany will not only survive Nazi 
oppression, but will emerge after the war stronger than 
ever before, according to authoritative information 
reaching Swiss circles. 


This prediction is based on the church’s increased 
prestige among Nazi-dominated masses even while the 
assault against religion continues. 


The church has gained new prestige because it has 
proved tough enough to carry on its work in spite of 
almost insurmountable obstacles and suppressions. 


Three-fourths of Germany’s pastors have been mobil- 
ized for military service, and many have been killed in 
battle. The theological faculties are virtually empty, 
and the problem of providing parish leadership has 
become increasingly acute. Many clergymen have been 
forbidden to travel or to preach; many others are im- 
prisoned. Religious instruction in schools has been 
curtailed. Virtually the entire religious press has been 
suppressed. Publication of religious books is forbidden, 
as well as the sending of religious literature to soldiers 
at the front. A vast amount of church property has been 
confiscated for war purposes. 


Persecution, however, has strengthened the spirit of 
consecration on the part of church leaders. It has 
developed a strong solidarity among church members, 
many of whom are taking over responsibility where 
there is a lack of pastors. New forms of personal 
evangelism are reaching many outside the church, par- 
ticularly those who have come to regard the church as 
the only bulwark against the penetration of pagan 
influences. A strong church life is noted in Bavaria, 
Wurttemburg, Westphalia, the Rhineland, and some 
parts of Saxony, Silesia, and Brandenberg. 


Large groups of Germans are discovering the empti- 
ness of the official Nazi ideology. A religious vacuum 
exists that demands to be filled, especially among those 
who have lost all that seemed to make life worth living. 
Soldiers who have gone through unspeakable horrors in 
the Eastern war and civilians who have lost their families 
and their jobs as a consequence of the Allied air offen- 
sives are turning to religion for comfort and strength. 
Even Nazi Party members, tired of their own ideology, 
are seeking in religion something more satisfying. Many 
have come to realize that a political attitude can stand 
the strain only if rooted in spiritual convictions. 

The church has triumphed because it has been willing 
to make great sacrifices for its independence. It is now 
taken seriously in political, social, and intellectual circles 
which formerly considered it an antiquated institution. 
Thus, while many have left the church, others have 
returned. Church attendance is increasing. Thousands 
are taking part in special meetings dealing with funda- 
mental problems in which religion has a vital role. 
Evangelization campaigns in industrial cities are bring- 
ing new contacts with workers. The evangelization 
meetings also attract young people, particularly army 
men of all ranks. Great numbers attend communion 


services. Effective church membership is probably 
stronger than it was ten years ago. 


The bombing of German cities has brought more and 
more evacuees into an orbit of intimate church influence. 
A united church movement has been organized to give 
spiritual and material assistance to the distressed. Ser- 
mons emphasize the Christian duty to help the homeless. 
Pastoral and educational work is being carried on among 
millions of dispersed parishioners, and already there is 
a growing fellowship between evacuees and the parishes 
where they have found shelter. Religious instruction is 
given regularly to evacuated children of pre- and post- 
confirmation age. The lack of Holy Scriptures has been 
overcome to some extent by stencilled Bible texts which 
are widely distributed. 


United church leadership on different occasions has 
protested directly and indirectly against measures con- 
trary to Christian conceptions in national life. It has 
spoken out against the Nazi-perpetrated “mercy killings” 
and other violations of rights. It has denounced the 
persecution of Jews in sermons as well as in letters 
addressed to the government, and given active help to 
Jews and non-Aryan Christians even at considerable 
risk. 


While previously church preaching concentrated on 
purely spiritual matters, rigidly avoiding political discus- 
sion, today the exercise of unrestrained power by the 
Nazis has led many to understand that the church must 
accept its responsibility and proclaim the validity of Chris- 
tian laws in public life. At a recent evangelistic meeting 
attended by thousands, the speaker, discussing the com- 
mandment “Thou shalt not kill,” declared that the Chris- 
tian can never enjoy bloodshed and will also reject with 
horror the drawing of whole nations into war. He 
asserted also that the authorities are responsible to God 
in the matter of right and wrong methods of warfare, 
and warned that the killing of those of another race is 
against divine order. 


There is a readiness in church circles to recognize 
German war guilt, but while aware of the nation’s 
responsibility, Christians in Germany are convinced that 
other nations by sins of omission and commission also 
contributed to the creation of international chaos. Be- 
cause of a deep-rooted fear of communism and Pan- 
Slavism there is widespread disappointment in Christian 
circles that the Western Powers have not come forward 
with radical proposals concerning the solution of Euro- 
pean social and international problems. 

R. N. S. 


Bishop Lee Appointed Director of 
Protestant Work with Chaplains 


Bishop Edwin F. Lee of the Methodist Church, who 
until the evacuation of Singapore was the Bishop in 
charge of the Area of Southeastern Asia, has been 
elected Director of Protestant work in behalf of Army 
and Navy Chaplains, it was announced at the head- 
quarters of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 
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The General Commission on Army and Navy Chap- 
lains, through which Bishop Lee will work, represents 
30 Protestant denominations cooperating in all matters 
affecting the service of the chaplains to the men in the 
armed forces. 

Released by the Methodist Council of Bishops until the 
Orient is open for the resumption of Mission work, 
Bishop Lee began his new work on June first. His 
headquarters will be in the Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

According to Dr. Pugh, Chairman of the General 
Commission, Bishop Lee’s service in connection with the 
Protestant chaplains will include (1) securing additional 
ministers for the chaplaincy; (2) representing the inter- 
ests of the chaplains in the government, particularly the 
War Department and the Navy Department; (3) main- 
taining constant contacts with the chaplains through 
correspondence and through organizing systematic visi- 
tations of all the chaplains by outstanding representa- 
tives of the churches; (4) helping the churches to deal 
with the problems of returning soldiers and sailors. 


Dutch Church Resistance Outlined 


The resistance of the Church in occupied Holland to 
the Nazis has accomplished three outstanding results, 
according to an article by Jacob A. W. Burger, Minister 
Without Portfolio in the Netherlands government. 

Speaking of the spiritual resistance front in the 
Netherlands, Burger said: 

“It has witnessed a remarkable collaboration of Prot- 
estant and Catholic churches in defense of common 
spiritual ideas. 
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“Tt has engendered a feeling of profound respect 
among those who had lost faith in the Church as a 
potent factor in national life. 

“Finally, it has brought about a striking increase in 
church attendance throughout the parishes of Holland.” 

Burger pointed out that church resistance in Holland 
dates back to the first days of the occupation. At that 
time, all Roman Catholic priests were instructed by their 
bishops to read from their pulpits, without comment, a 
decree forbidding Catholics to become members of the 
National Socialist movement, or to serve as Storm 
Troopers or Elite Guardsmen, unless forcibly compelled. 
Even then it was forbidden to attend any meetings or 
to join in any propaganda activities. Penalties for 
disregarding these instructions were exclusion from the 
sacraments and from church marriages and funerals. 

The Protestant ministers, Burger said, have issued a 
steady volume of protests against measures adopted by 
the Nazis in defiance of Christian ethics and, on many 
occasions, Protestant and Catholic leaders joined in 
lodging complaints with Reichcommissar Seyss-Inquart 
against specific acts of the puppet administration. 

On June 9, 1943, stirred to profound indignation by 
sterilization measures being enforced against Jews mar- 
ried to Dutch Christians, the churches issued a joint 
letter of protest to Seyss-Inquart, Burger said. 


He outlined the continuous resistance of the Church 
against Nazism—the prayers which are offered in 
churches every Sunday for Queen Wilhelmina and her 
household, although the Nazis have forbidden the men- 
tion of the name of any living member of the Royal 
Family; the minister in hiding after a long term in 
jail who told his fellow ministers: “Insufficient action 
has been taken against National Socialism during the 
last months, otherwise more ministers would have been 
imprisoned”; the success of the “Church Week for 
Everybody” which resulted in a greater attendance at 
the churches than ever before in their history. 


Burger said the people showed their loyalty to the 
churches when the Nazis ordered that church collections 
should go to the National Socialist Winter Aid Fund. 
The churches, as was expected, countered the decree by 
discontinuing the collections. Determined that they 
should not suffer through their decision, parishioners 
literally swamped their pastors with voluntary gifts. 

Burger concluded: 

“The Church of Holland has proved to be too strong 
an anvil for Nazi hammers to smash. Not only in its 
resistance to every form of totalitarian intimidation but 
in its evident desire to keep the Christian spirit attuned 
also to the demands of the post-war period, it provides 
an encouraging augury for the future. The Church has 
grown strong in adversity and is determined not to grow 
weak in victory.” 
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